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If  you  don't  believe  that  life  is  full  of  problems,  you  should  have  a  look 
into  the  week1  s  mail-bag.     So  many  problems  there  that  I  can  hardly  decide 
which  one  to  talk  over  first  this  morning.     Shall  we  answer  first  the  lady  who 
wants  to  know  what  to  do  about  a  dark  and  dismal  kitchen?     Or  the  one  who  is 
in  despair  over  a  sagging  knitted  suit?     Or  the  one  who  is  right  in  the  midst 
of  an  argument  about  the  digestibility  of  eggs? 

Those  are  just  3  samples  of  the  many  problems  my  friends  are  up  against 
this  week. 


Well,  let' s  reply 
she  feels  when  she  write 
I  have  to  do  in  the  hous 
but  I  have  to  make  the  m 
kitchen.  The  poor  light 
spirits.  And,  it's  dang 
the  baking  powder  or  mis 
Have  you  any  suggestions 
money? " 


to  the  lady  with  the  dark  kitchen.     I  know  just  how 
s:   "Getting  3  meals  a  day  in  twilight  —  that's  what 
e  we  have  just  rented.    No,  I  didn't  select  this  house 
ost  of  it  and  I  don' t  know  what  to  do  about  the  dark 

makes  my  work  slow  and  difficult.     It  depresses  my 
erous,   too.     I  find  I'm  likely  to  mistake  the  soda  for 
s  a  bad  spot  when  I'm  preparing  fruit  or  vegetables. 

for  brightening  up  my  work  room  without  spending  much 


Well,  yes.  People  who  have  been  studying  kitchens  in  recent  years  have 
given  me  several  ideas  that  I  think  you'll  find  helpful.  One  point  to  remember 
is  that  clean  windows,  light  bulbs  and  light  shades  all  let  in  more  light  than 
those  that  are  even  slightly  soiled.  Then,  the  right  curtains  have  much  to  do 
with  letting  in  daylight.  Light  colored,  thin  curtains,  especially  those  with 
a  smooth  surface  that  won't  collect  soil  easily,  are  the  best  kind  for  kitchen 
windows.    You  may  be  better  off  with  no  curtains  at  all  at  the  windows. 

Of  course,  you've  heard  that  light-colored  walls,  woodwork  and  working 
surfaces  have  much  to  do  with  good  light  in  the  kitchen.     Cream  color,  a 
pleasant  yellow,  and  a  very  light  tan  are  all  good  shades  to  help  lift  kitchen 
gloom.     And  enamel  or  gloss  paint  reflects  more  light  than  flat  paint.     So  if 
you  or  your  husband  are  handy  with  a  paint  brush,  I  think  you'll  find  an  invest- 
ment in  light  gloss  paint  for  that  kitchen  a  good  one.     At  least,  you  can  have 
a  table  and  sinkboard  with  a  light  surface. 

Finally,   the  matter  of  artificial  light.     When  days  are  short,  most  of  us 
have  to  use  artificial  lights  often  to  prepare  meals  and  wash  dishes.  Ideally, 
a  kitchen  has  one  main  central  light  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  and  then 
separate  lights  to  give  illumination  over  the  sink,  the  table  and  the  stove. 
But  few  kitchens  in  this  world  are  that  well  equipped.     However,  anyone  can 
attach  an  extension  wire  to  a  floor  plug  and  run  it  to  a  lamp  on  a  shelf  over 
the  sink  or  table.     Such  a  good  lamp  will  throw  light  on  your  work.  These 
adjustments  cost  little,  so  are  even  possible  in  a  rented  home. 
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And  they  mean  a  good  deal  in  comfort  and  convenience.  I  know.     I've  worked  and 
suffered  in  dark  kitchens  myself. 

Now  then.     About  the  knitted  suit.     That's  the  next  question.     One  of  our 
listeners  reports  that  the  skirt  of  her  knitted  suit  has  become  baggy  at  the 
"back.     It  no  longer  looks  trim  nor  hangs  well.    What  to  do  about  it?     If  the 
suit  is  washable,  wash  it  and  let  it  dry  flat  on  a  Turkish  towel.,  stretched 
to  just  the  right  measurements.     Of  course,  a  good  commercial  cleaner  can  block 
it  in  shape  for  you,  too.     One  point  to  remember  is  that  any  knitted  garment 
should  lie  flat  when  you  are  not  wearing  it.     Reserve  a  large  dresser  drawer 
just  for'  that  purpose,  or  a  shelf  in  the  closet.     Then  the  skirt  will  keep  in 
shape  much  longer. 

The  noxt  question  is  from  a  listener  who  is  looking  after  an  invalid 
sister  and  wants  to  know  whether  eggs  are  more  digestible  raw  or  cooked.  She 
says  the  nurses  she  has  consulted  disagree  on  the  subject. 

Well,  that's  not  surprising,  for  there  is  no  conclusive  scientific 
proof  either  way.     As  far  as  ease  of  digestion  goes,  a  raw  egg  beaten  up  with 
milk  into  an  egg  nog,  and  a  soft-cooked  egg,  can  probably  be  handled  equally 
well  in  the  human  stomach.     One  important  point  about  eggs  for  anybody  — 
invalid  or  well  —  is  to  cook  them.     Cook  them  at  low  heat  —  just  under  the 
boiling  point.     Hard- cooked  eggs  take  longer  in  the  kettle  than  hard-boiled 
eggs,  but  the  result  is  vastly  superior  on  the  table. 

Last  question  is  from  a  lady  who  says  her  family  likes  chicken  and 
noodles.     She  knows  how  to  fix  the  chicken.    But  she  wants  a  recipe  for 
home-made  noodles.     I  am  glad  to  give  you  directions  for  making  noodles  from 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington,  D.  C.     You'll  use  a  scant  J>/k  cup 
of  wheat  flour  —  either  bread  or  hard-wheat  flour,  to  1  egg  and  l/2  teaspoon 
of  salt.     A  scant  J>/k  cup  of  flour  to  1  egg  and  l/2  teaspoon  of  salt.  Break 
the  egg  into  the  sifted  salt  and  flour  and  mix  well.     Toss  on  a  floured  board. 
Roll  into  a  thin  sheot.     The  trick  now  is  to  dry  that  sheet  of  dough  enough 
hut  not  too  much.    If  it  dries  too  long  it  will  crumble  when  you  try  to  cut  it. 
Hang  it  over  a  rack  for  about  5  or  10  minutes.     Then  cut  the  sheet  of  dough 
into  strips  about  3  inches  wide  and  pile  these  one  over  the  other  lengthwise. 
Then  take  your  knif ^  and  shave  them  off  into  narrow  strips  crosswise.    Now  your 
noodles  are  cut.     Spread  them  out  to  dry  thoroughly  —  that  means  to  dry  until 
they  are  crisp.     Store  them  in  a  tight  container  to  use  in  soups  and  stews 
when  you  need  them.     These  noodles  will  take  about  15  minutes  to  cook  in  water 
or  other  liquid. 


